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As a result of various reports to the State Board of Education, 
individuals in State and local agencies concerned with the increased 
number of disadvantaged children of migrant families entering California, 
and the obvious educational inequities confronting these children in 
our public schools, the State Department of Education called this 
conference. 

The plan was to bring together individuals and representatives of 
groups having knowledge as to the problems of California's migrant 
agricultural workers and their children, to share concerns and to review 
the present situation, ultimately to seek ideas to solve this dilemma 
confronting our educational system in California. 

It is our task with valued assistance to formulate plans for action 
at the State and local levels on such problems as: (1) the full and 

efficient utilization of new State and Federal funds provided, and in 
the process of being provided, to help us in the battle for equal educa- 
tional opportunities for migrant children and youth, and (2) to effec- 
tively develop ways and means of strengthening the communication lines 
amor*g members of various groups and agencies dealing with migrant 
families and, thus, providing more coordination and, consequently, more 
effective services to thess children and youth. 



PREFACE 



At the request of the California State Board of Education, the 
State Department of Education held a two-day conference on the Education 
of Migrant Children and Youth on September 23 and 24, 1966, in Sacramento 
to consider the educational needs of migrant children. The 250 parti- 
cipants represented a variety of agencies and many disciplines. Teachers, 
administrators, social workers, college instructors, state department 
consultants and county office personnel engaged in an exchange of ideas 
that would provide a basis for a plan of action to be incorporated in 
California's Migrant Education Master Plan for improving the education 
of migrant children. 

Title V staff of the Migrant Interstate Project, whose responsibil- 
ity is development of state leadership for improving educational oppor- 
tunities of farm migrant children, was instrumental in providing research 
data in compiling a basis for a plan of action for this paper. 

The conferees took the position that the educational needs of 
migrant farm families have long been known to educators; that children 
from these families have shared the handicaps of extreme poverty common 
to all low-income families; that language and cultural differences have 
separated these c?iiildren from the life of the school; and that the employ- 
ment requirement of frequent moving hss intensified their alienation 
from society. 

It was also pointed out by various spokesmen in the group that 
answers to questions of improved educational opportunities for migrant 
children are now available; that materials and techniques to provide 
reasonable solutions to problems are now known; and that school -community 
concern and commitment are the basic ingredients of any plan of action. 

The keynote message in the conference position paper stated: 



• . . more than anything else, the s iutions require 
concern, not only on the part of thpse immediately 
affected but on the part of the larger community. 

• • • greet unrealized potential, vital to our 
national strength as well as to the future of our 
youth, may be found in this group of children who 
have never had equitable opportunities in the school 
world. When there is enough concern, the resources 
can be found for schools to accomplish what they 
already know how to do. 

This report is a summary of the recommendations made by the parti- 
cipants of this conference on the needs of migrant children. 

The committee to plan the conference consisted of the following: 



1. Division of Instruction: 



Mr. Donald E. Kitch 
Acting Chief 



Mrs. Afton Nance 



2. Division of Public School Administration: Mr. Ronald Cox 



Mr. Jack Erikson 



3. Office of Compensatory Education: 



Mr. Wilson Riles 



Mr. Leo Lopez 



A. Ti.tle V Migrant Education: 



Mr. Eugene Gonzales 



Mr. Donald Morales 



5. Summation developed by: 



Eleanor Wall Thonis, Ph.D 



Leo Lopez 
Chairman 
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BASIS FOR A ELAN OP ACTION FOR IMPROVING THE EDUCATION 
OF MIGRANT CHUJQREN AND YOUTH 



I. Introduction 



oducationnl needs identified by psz*tlclpent8 at the recent 
conference of the education of migrant children and youth vere 
summarized as these: 

1. EQUAL OPPORTUNITY. Migrant children, youth and adults need 
educational programs %dilch offer them the same opportunity 
for maximum development as that which is available to any 
other group. 

2 . IDjSMPUj'ICATIOK AND CITIZENSHIP . Educational programs should 
be planned to help migrant people Identify with the community 
and with the country as participating citizens. 

♦ 

3. ATTrrtiDES FAVORABLE TO SUCCESS. Migrant people need educational 
experiences planned to develop and strengthen self-conficence 
€uid self-direction. 

k, RELEVANCE AND MEANING. Educational programs should be directly 
and immediately related to the experiences, needs, goals of 
migrant people . 

5« MASTERY OF ENGLISH. Schools should provide systematic instruction 
to toe Baglish language, both for children and youth who speak a 
different language and for those who speak non-standard English. 

6. VOCATIOMAL GUIDAHCE ADD HWCATIOH. Schools should lead directly 

to Improved vocational opportunities for meaibers of mierant 
families . 

7. BETTER LIVING. School programs should assist migrant people to deal 
with problems of dally living under camp conditions and to develop 
the skills and knowledge needed for better living. 

8. KINDERGARTEN AND PRE-SCHOOL PROGRAMS. Young children of migrant 

families should have opportunities to attend kindergarten and pre- 
school programs. 

9« INDrvUW^IZED LEARNING PROGRAMS. School programs for migrant children 
and youth should be based on their speciaa needs. 

10. BROADENING BACKGROUND AND INTERESTS. Migrant people need compensatory 

activities planned to develop understandings, interests, 
and e:q)re8slve ability. 
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11. SKO^ARY EEUCATION. AH migrant youth should be encouraged to 
^ 4 . ^1^ school education. Secondary programs should be 

studied and revised to provide more meaningful courses and to 
arrange better transfer of credits earned. 



12. AIXJLT EEUCATION. Programs of adult education should be available 
to migrant families. 



13. COOTDIUm IN THE EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM. SchooJ.s which educate migrant 
chUdren and youth need to Improve cooperative planning and communi- 
cation for greater continuity In their education. 

14. SUFFlCIEm SPECIALIZED PERSONNEL. Pun<lanental to a good progran Is 
a sufficient number of teachers and other personnel trained In the 
S|)eclal requirements of the recommended program. 

15. ^E«ATE FMILniES AND EQUIPMENT. Schools In the migrant areas should 

be sullied vlth the facilities and equipnent needed for the recom. 
zaended program . 

16. MmiLOT IN EEUCATIONAL ARRANGEMENTS. New wayr for organizing and 
Implementing educational programs shoxild be developed. 

17. ^I^MENTARY FINANCING. Additional finances need to be made available 
for educating migrant children, youth and adults. 

Migrant families have a rich heritage from which 
m^ curricular experiences may be drawn for all children. An appreci- 
ation of their culture should improve the self-concept of migrant chil- 
dren and their families. cuij.- 



vas pointed out that these obvious defects in both school and communitv 
previsions for migrant children cmd youth are well known; there is also a creat deal 

shoSld*te*A* should be done to meet these deficiencies. Programs 

utilize all current financial resources and pLn for 
ordCi ly e^sion of opportunity as additional resources beccne available Tbe 

^scusslon group was the need for con^ that 

of^oi^ some Imedlare improvement in the life circumstances 

of migrant children and youth coulci be reaT i now. 

Though es£h need, as outlined above, is essential to the total sireagthea=*«« 
propam for this group, some priorities must be assigned^d sm 

ar2S ?lL demands that appear to be the mo^resslng ones 

Further, py proposal for change to be Implemented by the scSls 

dlvldJ2^com^“J^ rsallties of local resources and the uniqueness of in- 
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Any attempt to arrange these essential ingredients in some order of pre- 
ference for the success of programs of education for migrant children and vouth 
must be viewed as exploratory. Each school district will find that the most 
pressing needs of one school may not necessarily be the most urgent demands of 
another. For this reason, it seems unwise to be prescriptive in outlining a plan 
of action. One possible approach would be to group the objectives into three 
sections: the first would describe the educational program itself; a second 

group of needs are those that describe the services necessary to support the 
school program; and the third group are those best described as community 
supports for the child and his family. These overlap in many instances. 

Of the eighteen needs identified by the groun, eleven of them appear to he 
related to the design of the educational program: 

- Equal Opportunity 

- Attitudes Favorable to Success 

■ Relevance and Meaning 

- Mastery of English 

- Flexibility in Plans for Education 

- Kindergarten and Pre-school Programs 

- Individualized Learning Programs 

- Broadening Backgrounds and Interests 

- Secondary Education 

- Cultural Background 

- Continuity in the Educational Program 

Three items seem to be sup port ive reou i remen t s in making educational pro- 
visions for migrants: 

- Supplementary Financing 

- Sufficient Specialized Personnel 

“ Adequate Facilities and Equipment 

The remaining four suggest greater involvement and participation on the 
part of the total community : ' ““ 

- Identification and Citizenship 

- Better Living 

- Adult Education 

- Vocational Guidance and Education 

There are, of course, many instances when the concerted efforts of many 
agencies will be needed. From the vlfwpoint of the school, however, the ma lor 
concerns are those of personnel, facilities, instructional program and the various 
supportive factors including those elements of financial need, adult education 
and iftvolvsmsnti transportation for the child and his family, as well as the 

communication required within the community and beyond the customary regional 
boundaries. 
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(a.. Personnel 

The conferees were in agreement that in meeting the needs of 
migrants the most essential ingredient of any program is the identification 
and training of nersonnel-a variety of sneclallsts each of which can make a 
grpat contribution to a comnrehenslve nrogram. 

A. More teachers are needed within school districts to maintain 
the teacher-minil ratio during periods of migrant impact. 

Not only are more teachers needed biit these teachers should 
possess Special attributes: 



Teachers who possess these characteristics: 



1 . 

2 . 

3. 

4. 

5. 



7. 

8 . 



Accept people as thev are. 

Are concerned for other peonle. 

Are sensitive to individual children and their needc. 
Are pcrcentive of people and things. 

Understand and know the particular problems which 
face -^ost migrant children. 

Can communicate their concerns and Interest to others 
Are skilled and compptent educators; e.g., have 
knowledge of CTirrent research, are aware o^ effects 
of various grouping procedures. 

Understand themselves. 



Teachers whose training In pre-service or in-service education 
would have included: 



1. Sensitivity training to promote changes in attitudes. 

2. Studies in the area of child growth and developmrn^ . 
learning theories, and the needs of migrant families. 

3. Preparation for music, language arts, art, creative 
units, as well as the actual use of materials for 
these purposes. 

4. Courses in Spanish so that a task force of btlinr.ual 
teachers would he created. (This is a long term goal 
and not a pre-regulsite for effective teaching). 

5. Instruction under the direction of a master teacher 
who has had experience in the teaching of migrants. 

6. Special financial provisions that would provide 
sabbatical leave for fjjrther study and training. 

7. Training in the proner use of teacher aides and other 
helping nersonnel. 
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11M« unf ° “'em to work aeros. dl.trict 

of r ”• T" ““•> ’*•" •"«* "h"* needed: ma 

P a corpa of traveling teachera nuat consider the following: 

1. Traveling teachers and ataff would help aolve the ornhiem «f 
St^itlM «<>ucatlonal goala, unlfomlty of In- 

needrir;i:;"„r?hnd«:r‘'“'*=^"' 

^ unlfo™iri*<* P*™if the eatabllahlng of 

s;':s‘ ssr;^-sb 

J^aveUn^^fll'h'’"^"'^*' flulred of sienbers of the 

of thi nleMnf fl “'PPet to language and knowledge 

? jg ?. ^5 ■®*‘® •ttention will be given to th«* 

Individual differences of the children enrolled, 

*■ md «uW^e«.M”“’"*J •"<« 'ntors 

•nd would greatly aupplement the reeiJent school staff throueh 

fa”?ma*te Instruction and evening iaa“t"„ce 

facilitate the students progress in the regular school. 



5. 



1. 



2. 



childhood education for those teachers who are to work 
with very young children. 

in reading and 



3. Background In the arena of social and behavioral aclencea. 

4. Awareneaa of dlfflcultlea in the inatruction of billnguala. 



>r 
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fi. 



D. 



2eacher_aldeB vho may be recruited frcaa the follovlag sources: 

1. ^ Spanish spenklug coinaunity in order that explanations 

panlsh may the nji^;n*ant child and his parents at 
ease in the school. 

2. coneges, particularly the colleges of education, in 
order that students who hope to be teachers may have 
®^^P®ricnces with the needs of children. 

3. Woii^Btu^ programs in order to provide appropriate young 
adult models for the children, particularly for the boys. 

At the same time the money which these older students earn 
belpa them to comnlete their educations. 

groups who may have interests and conem for all 
child^n. Volunteers should be encouraged to assist in the 
educational programs for migrant children. 

It Is essential that the teacher and the teacher aide work 
closely together. How aides may serve and help the teachers 
^ southing to be worked out between teacher end the aide. 
The aide is not a classroom custodian but helps the teacher 
reinforce skills, taking pn-t as directed by the teacher 
Teachers make the decisions on what is to be done, how and 
vhen It is to De done . 

liaison persons between 

se^ce^^ ^ contribute the following special 

1. Fluency In the native langiingc of the migrant conmunity. 

2. As Mbers of tlie migrant communities they would be more 
readily accepted. 



3. 

k. 



Act M resource people for collecting infonnation needed for 
cumulative records and health records. 

i^ matters of school policy, school 
and CQonmmity programs and available services. 



5* Maintain direct contact with migrant families. 

^ sctool Md conmunity aides would be supertlsed and under the 
direction of the Child Welfare snd Attendance Consultant. 

At^ndanee uhose and experience 

efforts of the school, community and otJier 
public and/or private agencies who are concerned with the welfare 
and school attendance of children. velfare 
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Prcvldr ir-rervlce training for School-Coafflunity Aides. 

fi. to educate then In the fiold of school ftttendaaea 
-L^wn, enraloynsnt of rainorc, vork peralto, and 
other legal aspects of child welfare 
h. to prepare them to be sources of accurate laforaatlon 
regarding ssrvlees available within the coomunities 
c. to organize parent meetings to assist in the 
aceorrpllnhaent of this program 

Develop means of ccmunlcation with school administrators 
and other community leaders to improve understanding of 
needs of migrant families. 

Piibllc health persormel who can contribute the following assictrjxce 
to the cnila and his family: 

1. Screening for health problems 

2. Examination of vision and hearing 

3. Advising families in natters of nutrition 
Referring for further medical diagnosis and treatment 

5. Arranging for proper Inmunizatlon 

6. Cooperating with community health agencies 

7 • Keeping records on health needs of migrant children 

Administrators who can support the total program through an understanding 
of scnooi and community attitudes and who possess skills in the following: 

1. Knowledge of the migrant families needs and unique problems 

2. Awareness of the casanunity resources and services available 
to migrant fsmllies 

3. Conrpetencles in the legal and fiscal matters of state and 
federal sources of support 

4. Background In the special currieulian areas iieeded by migrant 
children 

5» Skills in evaluation techniques needed to appraise the 
•ITectlveness of the educational program 
6. Sensitivity to the needs of all the personnel involv»»d, 
particularly in the recruitment and training of teachers. 
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Ill FACILITIES 



The school plant and equipment for these children are those needed 
for excellence in instructional programs for any children. For the present 

concerns of migrant youth, the following additional needs should be receiving 
attention: 

A. A system by which there can be a rapid transfer of equipment, 
facilities, and operational supplies to school districts prior 
to the impact of the enrolling migrant students including: 

1< Portable classrooms 

2. Instructional equipment 

3. Furniture 

A. Textbooks 

5. Instructional supplies 

6. Portable libraries 

B. School housing should be available to meet the Impact migrant 
students. Long range school construction planning for districts 
which annually meet this condition should rely primarily upon 
permanent construction. However, districts which receive ex- 
cessively large numbers of migrant children or high percentage 
relative to the resident children should receive assistance in 
the form of portable or relocatable classrooms to supplement 
their permanent construction during periods of impact. The 
portable units should be so constructed that school districts 
using them for short periods have great flexibility in the 

types of activities and classroom organization conducted within 
the units. 

All migrant education facilities or components of a comprehensive 
program should be available in a single package at one time, 
and accessible to the district through a single uncomplicated 
request form. Continuing support should be provided to those 
districts which have obvious repetitive need. 

D. Teachers should be provided with a professional library which 
contains a wide variety of materials on current practices and 
research findings. 

E. Instructional materials specifically designed for migrant youth 
and a curriculum laboratory for the further development of 
special materials should be available to all teachers of migrant 
children and youth. 

F. A dispensing center on a state-wide or regional basis should be 
established for the purpose of distributing: 

1. supplies 

2. instructional materials 

3. portable classroom units and staffs 
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G. A datfi processing center should he established for the purpose 
of identifying 

1. Tnoblllty patterns and trends 

2. enrollment concentrations 

3. needed projections and plans: 

and conducting feasibility studies on the transmission of student 
records from district to district and state to state at the times 
the children move, 

IV PROGRAM 



To provide a program that offers opportunities for success for 
children and youth, rho fcl 'owing components were outlined: 

A* Equality of opportunity to Insure that they may function 
in an English-speaking school world by providing the 
following: 

1. Pre-school and kindergarten programs in order that 
they may have a more nearly cocnmon experiential 
background with other entering first grade pupils 

2. A wide variety of experiences to improve social 

and academic backgrounds in order that they may grow 
in concepts and in language 

3. An improvement in self-image in order that they 
Increase their Independence and capacity for self- 
direction 

4. A program of individualized instruction in order that 
each learner can use his strengths and can begin at a 
level at which he can achieve. 

Materials and methods of the highest quality that meet these 
criteria: 

1, Relevance and meaning to these children in order that 
they may use their educational experiences in daily 
problem solving 

2, Flexibility in planning in order that total resources 
be used wisely and well 

3, Excellence in the selection of equipment and supplies 
in order that the school community become an attractive 
addition to the community at large 

A. Instruction that flourishes in a climate that supports 
innovation and creativity in pupils, in teachers, and 
in administrators 

Integra tion within the school that reflects full appreciation 
of the following conditions: 

1. Specialized services to support the Instruction while 
permitting pupils to participate completely in school 
life 

2. Placement in classes on t^e basis of age and physical 
aii':e to facilitate friendship among peers and social 
growth. If lack of English language facility hampers 

such placement, extra time and extra effort should be 
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6xt6ndGd during the school dey and year ii"d in supple* 
mental activities beyond the normal school day» week or 
year to remedy the handicap. 

Records of student transfers vhlch are practical and possible 
for families idio move from school to school as available 
eoiployment dictates should Include these facts: 

1. The child's grade placement 

2. Family background Information 

3. Current levels In reading and In arithmetic 

4. Talents and abilities already Identified 

5. Social Security Card for the father or guardian 

6. A record of where these families are from and where 
they go 

Two Ideas for achieving a rapid transfer of student 
Information were these: An official wallet size leather 

folder to be carried by parents and/or a data gathering 
system that would maintain and disseminate Information 
as needed to the schools and. other agencies serving these 
families. 

Summer programs that extend the school year for pupils who 
have lost so much class time In travel may contribute these 
helps: 



1. Continuity of learning 

2. Special Instruction In English 

3. Opportunities for strengthening of community ties 

. 4. Extension of Interests through enrichment activities 
In art, music and literature 

5. Improvement of parent*school relationships 

6. Small pupil* teacher ratios 

7. Acceptance and appreciation of migrant families by 
the community 

8. Availability of health services 

9. A centralized source of Information for sharing with 
other programs 

10. Field trips 

11. Extended library services 

12. Counseling and guidance services 

Evaluation that provides for careful appraisal of the program 
from Its planning phase through Its Implementation In school 
and comminlty should Include the following: 

1. A carefully planned design for gathering data 

2. Procedures and techniques that allow analysis and 
comparability 

3. A person designated as responsible for the evaluation 
aspects of the program 

4. A well*deflned statement of objectives and purposes 
of the program 

5. A means of sharing evaluation outcomes 

6. An ongoing revision of strategies based upon the 
implications of the findings. 
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V SUPPQRTIVE FACTORS 

To provide personnel, facilities and prograais for migrant children 
and youth, the foUovlng supportive factors are most esse?itial: 

A* Financ ial support which makes these services possible must be 
considered in the light of these suggestions : 

1« Federal or state assistance may be needed where the degree 
of impact is such that local districts cannot absorb the 
cost. The rural school districts which bear the brunt of 
the migrant Impact are frequently the districts with low 
assessed valuation behind each child and are thus least 
able to provide for the migrant children. Assurance should 
be given to the district of Impact that such assistance will 
be available each year on a continuing b asis . 

2. Cost factors exceeding normal per year student costs can 

probably be Itemized as: instructional materials, cafeteria, 

capital outlay items, transportation, clerical time, health 
services, teacher recruitment, attendance services, staff 
patterns and ratios, other auxilliary services. Since per- 
sonnel, facilities and materials must be available at the 
time migrants move into the district it is reconmended that 
f Inanclr 1 assistance be provided as if the children were in 
fulltime attenciance rather than pro-rated on the basis of 
part-time ilnlts of ADA. 

3 * It is recommended that parents receive stipends for keeping 
their children in school. This would replace the necessity 
for having the children in the fields and would Increase the 
educational experiences of the children. 

4. State administrative personnel need to investigate the sources 
available funds. There should be coordination of 
agencies with available money pooled in order to develop a more 
effective program. 

5* The coordination of efforts would serve to provide Information 
for districts and consultant services to assist in obtaining 
funds. 

6. Teachers participating in in-service training programs should 
receive stipends. 

7* The federal government should give considerable financial assis- 
tance to districts providing summer school programs for migrant 
children. 

0. Funds should be made available for adult educational programs 
idilch Include seasonal agricultural workers without requiring 
that these workers move twice a year; the later portion of this 
is part of the current definition of a "migrant". These programs 
should be continuous and strictly defined for seasonal agricul- 
tural workers. Some of the programs would need to follow the 
worker as he movei: . 
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B. 



9* General aid or categorical aid should be adeilnlstered through 
existing education department structure. If it is vithln 
the Compensatory Education Division, It shcnad be assigned to 
one of the existing bureaus and not delegated to a specially 
created additional administrative structure or unit. 

Special funds should be available for teacher training and for 
further study. 

Ihe recognition of the role and contribution of the offices of 
County Superlnten<ients of Schools should be In the foi» of 
f inan cial aid. County offices can supply coordination and 
coMultatlve services only as financial support Is continuously 
and consistently provided. 

which win Improve the personal competencies of parents and 

Increase their Involvement in the education of chUdren 
must consider the foUovlng: 



10 . 



11 . 



1 . 

2 . 

3. 

k. 

5. 



6 . 

7 * 



People nev to California need to be Inforaied about school laws, 
trafflce laws, work pemlts and other child labor laws, housing 
Infoiaatlon, and labor information. 

^It educational programs are needed In the camps in the evening. 
Children ^o work in the crops should be encouraged to participate. 

Adults can learn new and more effective ways to solve their 
problems, (legal, economic and health). 

Ad^sory groups Involving parents are a valuable adjunct to the 
school program. Representation from migrant families In planning 
and In other x>ha8es Is essential. 

^ educatinal programs for migrant adults must be 

ma^ to offer vital, useful classes. All major community resources 
and oiitslde resources need to be utilized. Evaluation of the 
educational program should be continuo\iis for Improved offerings. 

Ctond care and transportation must be provided so that adults may 
attend classes after working hours. ^ 

E^catlon^ programs for adult migrjinta must be open-ended-accepting 
whatever level they posseea and taking them as far as their 
ability and desire can lead. Three levels of program must be 
pxxivlaed: 



8 . 



€i • 

b. 

c. 



basic or general education 
pre-vocatlonal education 
vocational and skill training 



Arrangements must be made with high schools. Junior colleges and 

collets for proper accreditation and certification of work 
completed . 
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9. Blocks of school work should be small so that they may be 
completed In a relatively short period of time. In this way 
feelings of accomplishment end growth may spur the adult 
students to further mastery. 



10. 



Programs should be planned for the migrants while at "home 
and while they are "on the move". 



base" 



C. 



^ild and Day Care Centers which provide enriching 
^ile at the same time permitting their parents to 
levels should consider the following; 



experiences for children 
Improve their educational 



D. 



1. The upgrading of skills of pre-school personnel through continued 
Study 

2. The Importance of the attitudes and feelings of pre-school 
teachers for children 

a' Hi® ?®®‘‘ parents In planning che programs and schedules 

. The Importance of convenient locations and transportation services 

5. The possibility of payment to parents for their help as aides in 
the program 

6. The Inclusion of health services and dietary supplements 

7. The guidelines of Headstart as an outline of appropriate programs 

8. The reouiretnents of sending records to the receiving schools 

9. lacognition of the contribution of other public agencies, for ex- 
ample, housing authorities 

10. The possibility of extended day programs for children to enable 
parents to participate in adult education programs 



support which Will keep all agencies informed of plans and progress 
hould consider the following most important aspects of communication: 



1. Wiere there are oti-going programs in pre-school, child care centers 
head start, etc., migrant families need to be involved in these 
programs. Regional coordinators should see to the cooperations 1 
aspects necessary to Insure participation. If there are no on- 
going programs, si:..-..ct schools should be established and embellished 
with as many of these services previously recommended as possible. 

2. County offices should coordinate migratory educational summer schools 
and have close communication with districts and regions until such a 
time as there is a migrant education division fully established 

through the State Department and/or coordinators who will serve as 
regional directors. 

3. A study should be made of continuation education to assess its 
strengths and weaknesses and ways of adapting this program to meet 
the needs of older migrant students. 

4. We urge the development of a program of public Information about 
the migrant child and his family and problems through all public 
Information media. One part of this would include the use of 

bilingual people to bridge the gap between the school and the 
migrant community. 

5. A comprehensive study should be made of the numbers of migrant 
children who are in the various target areas at various times of the 
year in order to determine housing and other needs* 
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6. Hold a conference or serlea of conferences similar to 
this one and Include growers, migrant educators, and 
others who have the power Co make decisions (emphasis on 
Involvement of growers and comnunlty lay people such as 
migrant parents) . 

7. School districts should actively seek indigenous leadership 
to help bridge the gap between the school and the grass>roots 
community. 

2. Transportation that will make It possible for migrant children and youth 
to cooie to school at any hours that the school may serve them should 
consider: 

1. Inter-dlstrlct arrangements should be developed In the use 
of buses to accommodate the transportation needs of various 
groups 

2. Inter-state arrangements should be made for transportation 
and other purposes 
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F. 



Other related 
program! are 



concerns that will contribute 
these: 



to successful 



1 . 



2 . 



All groups should cooperate in a study to examine the 
Education Code with the idea of developing a 
'permissive” type code. 

of the educetlonal 

in n«aUon foi"cSfld »'>>ool Board. Interests 

2 for children of taxpayers la necessary to 
effective education for the migrants. ^ 



3 . 

4 . 



5 . 



6 . 



7 . 






migrant education adopted should 

The (Jllfo™ia S i“? 'voiding strict regulations. 

The California Welfare program which educates welfare 

recipients In job training was mentioned as offering as 

merfi* I P™8vam under O.E.O. 

Md a cu!r d!t ffi **f»tlng regulwions 

dii-o..fi**? definition of the responsibilities of all agencle- 

togHhir forth. ; Tol'tlonshlps among agencies working ‘ 

rSrr r* ‘“P™ved education and social welfare of 

Thf s?.,* J**®* ehould be more clearly spelled out. 

serui^rfr*"/" providing specialized educational 
services for migrant families should come into operation 

^ f * J®'** representation from the migrant 

^iow!5T' '’“v\®‘®'f Ovpltcstlon Luld 

^.r^oordjLt” ® '“-’“•“'-sly "fth the 

te‘vfr“xDUciriho'’t ™*8""t fmllles should 

^ responsibilities of regional 

directors. These regional directors should work with local 

district superintendents and others interested in 

wou?d brnfc^*'® A state coordinator 

teacher emergency needs, such as 

nltllilVa ^ housing, furniture, textbooks, and other 

cat-inn f* ff * State coordinator would prevent costly dupli- 
cation of efforts at the local level. ^ ^ 

The county superintendents' staffs should serve at the cn 

ord nation level between the local school dU^l^a Und the 

r®"\“ “•«» of the Migrant Educa- 

Ineludia < County and district superintendents should be 
included in regional planning before a final plan of action 
for the education of migrants is made firm. 



residence requirements for publiclHistance^^^the in would explore 

census reports and possible revision of anniJ ili migrant families in 

P siDie revision of applicable sections of the Education Code. 
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IV. CONCLUSION: 

The pertlclpente at this conference were deeply concerned with the 
educational plight of migrant children and youth. Their suggestions 
summarised In this report reflect their concern. Though the educational 
programs must be effected at the level of the local school district: 
county, state and federal resources must be brought to bear upon many 
facets of the programs Implemented. Coordination between many agencies 
within the four governmental levels. Inside and outside of education, are 
necessary to provide comprehensive programs to assist migrant children 
and youth. 

Four areas of need were clearly Identified: 

-personnel 

-facilities 

-programs 

-supportive factors 

The schools can be likened to a cobbler who has the last and the leather, 
but who lacks the tools. They have plans and Ideas for programs, and they 
have the children/ what they lack are resources to provide the programs 
the migrant children need. 

The better living. Improved citizenship and personal adequacy of this 
group may be accomplished through effective organization of these essential 
parts for a comprehensive plan. 

The California mlgnnr education master jl«n presently being developed by 
the Bureau of Special Services and Community Relations, State Department 
of Education, reflects the concerns expressed at this conference and makes 
provisions for improvement in each area of need. The plan recognized that 
significant improvements in the life style of migrant families will only be 
accomplished through the cooperative efforts of all levels of education. 

-the California State Board of Education 
-local district school boards 
-teacher training Institutions 
-the State Departoient of Education 
-offices of County Superintendents of Schools 
and between those agencies whose primary Interests Is 

-Housing 

-Employment 

-Welfare 

-Health 

-Education 

-City, County, State and Federal Government 

The California State Board of Education has the unique opportunity to 
provide the leadership to make this plan a reality. 



APPENDIX 



* Mrs, Helen Cowan Wood served as Consultant to the Interstate Migrant 
Education Project and developed the position paper for the educational 
needs of migrant children for the State Department of Education 
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CONFERENCE ON THE EDUCATION OF MIGRANT CHILDREN AND YOUTH 

September 23-24, 1966 
El Dorado Inn, Sacramento, California 

THE EDUCATIONAL IvTSD 07 MIGPA!JT CHILDREN 
(Fo&ition Paper for Discussion) 

This nation's commitment to equal educational opportunity for all its 
citizens faces one of its sharpest challenges in providing for migrant farm 
families. None of the educational needs of this group is unique or new; the 
difficulty is that so many needs are combined for these people. They share 
the handicaps of extreme poverty with all others at the bottom of the economic 
ladder, the handicaps of segregation with all who live outside the central 
culture, the handicaps of language with others who speak a different tongue 
or a form of non-standard English, and the handicaps of migrancy with the 
increasingly numerous rootless people whose work requires frequent moves. 

Educational techniques are available to deal with any or all of these 
needs. The problem is no longer in knowing the needs or inventing the educa- 
tioval solutions; the needs are fairly obvious and the solutions, though 
sometimes complex, not too difficult for even the smallest and most remote 
school, providing *- it is at this point, in the provisions, that the problem 
lies. For the solutions require facilities, personnel, materials, and money 
that schools have not been able to get. More than anything else, the solu- 
tions require concern, not only on the part of those immediately affected but 
on the part of the larger community- -concern and commitment that grow from 
full realization that the development of human potential is as vital to the 
nation as to the individual, that the greatest untapped reservoir of American 
talent is in groups such as this which have never had adequate access to op- 
portunity, and that no group of Americans can be left outside the gate. 

Uhen there is enough concern, the resources can be found for schools to ac- 
complish what they already know how to do. 
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With new programs and new funds available from both state and federal 
sources, a significant change is in sight. It is essential that these new 
resources be used well, so that the value of such support is demonstrated 
clearly in educational gains. The immediate question is where to begin in 
strengthening the present educational program. As background for the confer- 
et^ce discussion of ways and means, this paper outlines some of the educational 
needs of children, youth, and adul' , in the migrant group as these are defined 
by teachers, school board members, and others who work closely with the problem 

Summary of Educational Needs 

1. EQUAL OPPORTUNITY. Migrant children, youth, and adults need educational 

programs which offer them the same opportunity for maximum development 
fls thfit which is svAllable to sny other group# 

2. IDENTIPICATIOK AND CITIZENSHIP, Educational pcograma ahould be planned 

to help migrant people identify with the community and with the country 
as participating citizens. 

3. ATTnUDES FAVORABLE TO SUCCESS. Migrant people need educational experiences 

planned to develop and strengthen self-confidence and self-direction. 

A. RELEVANCE AND MEANING. Educational programs should be directly and immedi- 
ately related to the experiences, needs, and goals of migrant people. 

MASTERY OF ENGLISH. Schools should provide systematic instruction in the 
English language, both for children and youth who speak a different 
language and for those who speak non-standard English. 

6. VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE AND EDUCATION. Schools should lead directly to improved 

vocational opportunities for members of migrant families. 

7. BETTER LIVING. School programs should assist migrant people to deal with 

problems of daily living under camp conditions and to develop the skills 
and knowledge needed for better living. 

C. KINDERGARTEN AND PRE-SCHOOL PROGRAMS, Young children of migrant families 
should have opportunity to attend kindergarten and pre-school programs. 

9. INDIVIDUALIZED LEARNING PROGRAMS. School programs for migrant children and 
youth shoulc be based on the individual needs of each pupil. 

10. BROADENING. BACKGROUND AND INTERESTS. Migrant people need compensatory ex- 
periences and activities pUaned to develop understandings, interests, 
and expressive ability. 
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11. SECONDARY EDUCATION. All migrant youth should be able to obtain a high- 

school education. 

12. ADULT EDUCATION. Programs of adult education should be available to 

migrant families. 

13. CONTINUITY IN THE EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM. Schools which educate migrant 

children and youth need to improve cooperative planning and communica- 
tion for greater continuity In their education. 

lA. SUFFICIENT SPECIALIZED PERSONNEL. Fundamental to a good program is a 
sufficient number of teachers and other personnel trained in the ’ 
special requirements of the recommended program. 

15. ADEQUATE FACILITIES AND EQUIPMENT. Schools in the migrant areas should 

be supplied with the facilities and equipment needed for the recommended 
program. 

16. FLEXIBILITY IN EDUCATIONAL ARRANGEMENTS. New ways for organizing and 

implementing educational programs should be developed. 

17. SUPPLEMENTARY FINANCING. Additional finances need to be made available 

for educating migrant children, youth and adults. 
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1. EOUAL OPPORTUNITY. Migrant children, youth, and adults need educational 

programs which offer them the same opportunity for maximum development as 
that which is available to any other group. 



Although this group of people is exceptionally handicapped, the educational 
provisions for them are frequently meager and sub-standard. Tremendous improve- 
ments have been achieved since the days not long ago, when "emergency" schools 
were hastily set up at the beginning of every crop season in barns, basements, 
tents, and empty churches. But still the children of these families too often 
spend their school lives moving from one overcrowded classroom to another, 
taught by poorrly trained teachers, falling behind year after year until on 
day between crops they disappear from the public school rolls. Few migrant 
children survive to attempt high schools, and those that do face great discour- 
agement with every move, caught in a system of semester units and subject re- 
quirements devised for a permanent population. Provisions for adult education 
are scarce indeed, especially for the man or woman who must adapt his attendance 
to crop seasons. And so lack of education, poverty, and alienation are per- 
petuated in the same old cycle from one generation to another. 

E 4 ual opportunity does not mean the same school provisions for everyone. 
Because of their exceptional needs, migrant people should have highly trained 
teachers, small classes, excellent facilities, liberal materials, good trans- 
portation--the best educational provisions that are offered to any group. In 
addition, to assure equal opportunity to a group so handicapped, special ar- 
rangements will need to be made beyond those provided for people without handi- 
caps. The point is that opportunity should be made available for each child, 
youth, and adult to become all he is capable of becoming, and that whatever is 
necessary to achieve this goal should be provided. 
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2. IDENTIFICATION AND CITIZENSHIP. Educational programs should be planned to 
help migrant people identify with the community and with the country as 
participating citizens. 



Migrant workers and their families almost always live in housing that is 
separated from the rest of the community. They associate very little with 
members of any other groups, and make few permanent ties even with the other 
migrant families which share their temporary neighborhoods. They seldom go 
to church in the community and almost never vote. Living in .Isolation, they 
have none of the participatory experiences from which most people build the feel* 
ing of identification and belonging which is basic to citizenship. 

It is vitally Important, therefore, that school programs provide opportun- 
ity for this essential learning. The experience of community is basic. Children 
should have the opportunity in the public achools to extend their acquaintance 
with people of many kinds, from many backgrounds, and to become welcome and 
contributing members of their class and school communities. On no accound should 
migrant children be taught in groups which are separated from the main school 
population. Somehow provision must be made to give them the special educational 
help they may need in. reading or arithmetic or other school skills and still 
maintain their association with the permanent school children; otherwise they 
may miss the most essential of all the learnings for which public schools are 
established and supported — the elements of citizenship. 

Through carefully planned school programs at all grade levels, migrant 
children should also be brought into positive and significant contact with the 
outside community, visiting government centers, industrial activities, and public 
communication and transportation facilities: becoming acquainted with government 
officials and with people in a wide variety of occupations and professions; 
seeing at first hand how the people of a community collaborate in daily life. 
Organized study of government, history, and all phases of the social studies 
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are especially important for these children who probably will have little 
out-of*school opportunity for these learnings. Every effort should be made 
to involve them personally in these studies, emphasizing contributions of 
various ethnic groups to building America, relating government activity to their 
experiences and concerns. Through these experiences and studies, migrant child- 
ren need to see themselves as Americans, sharing a valuable heritage, particip- 
ating in the benefits of citizenship, and responsible for contributing the 
improvement of American life. 

3. ATTITUDES FAVORABLE TO SUCCESS. Migrant people need educational experiences 
planned to develop and strengthen self-confidence and self-direction. 



Poverty, segregation, and alienation can defeat a man--or child--before 
he starts. Success in school, as in life, depends to a great extent on the 
confidence with which a person approaches new experiences and the goals which 
urge him on. Because migrant people often come to school with damaged self- 
esteem, reinforced by many experiences of inadequacy and failure, the school's 
first task is to strengthen the learner himself. 

Acceptance in the school situation is the first step, acceptance and 
welcome of the migrant people, as they are and for what they are, both by 
teachers and by other children, youth, and adults. It should be obvious to 
the newcomer, when he arrives at the start of the crop season but in the 
middle of the school term, that he is expected, that there is room for him, 
and that everyone finds his coming normal and welcome. The respoOvSibility for 
building this favorable atmosphere belongs to communities, to boards, and to 
school personnel. Where it is found, it is the result of careful planning, 
prevision of supplies and facilities, preparation of teachers and recruitment 
of sufficient aides, and other measures which allow both teachers and children 
to meet the influx of migrant pupils with confidence, ease, and good will. 
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A learning program with which he can be successful is the second step 
in building a self-conf icent learner; confidence is built from successes. 

First steps should be easy; difficulty should be increased at such a rate that 
the pupil finds success, increasing satisfaction and challenge with each step. 

As self-confidence grows, independence and self-direction should be 
encouraged. The migrant child and youth, and the adult also need to come 
into control of their own learning programs as soon as possible, for they will 
need to do for themselves what good counselors and guidance programs do for 
most other learners over a long period of time. Fundamental to self-direction 
IS a clear goal, and here the school can make a significant contribution. Because 
of the relatively limited experience of migrant people with other ways of life, 
they have little scope for choosing their goals. The school program should 
include introduction to a wide variety of occupations, to schools and train- 
ing programs, and to learning requirements. Exploration of many fields of interes 
and discovery of the learner's strengths, weaknesses, and preferences should 
be guided and encouraged, so that the goals he sets may be realistic, 
neither too high or to low to serve him as he develops his potential ability. 

4. RELEVANCE AND MEANING. Educational programs should be directly and immediately 
related to the experiences, needs, and goals of migrant people. 



School must make sense to the migrant family if it is to have their cooper 
ation. Education for its own sake is seldom valued by poor people, especially 
when school attendance has to compete with wage earning. 

The curriculum at every level should really be immediate and usable in 
terms of what children and young people know and want. This relevance to living 
should be made clear to parents, as well as, to pupils so that they are willing 
and eager to make it possible for their children to get to school regular ly-- 
an achievement which often calls for considerable trouble and even sacrifice; 
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The amount and quality of learning are dependent on the meaningfulness of 
the task and the material. Primary instructional materials which deal with 
the kinds of situations familiar to young migrant children, for instance-* 
situations with which they can identify and which are charged with meaning and 
importance for them--involve them in learning as no amount of drill or carefully 
graded materials unrelated to their experience can do. The principle that learn- 
ing is built only on what one already knows--that new insights represent ex- 
tensions, modifications, and interpretations of real-life experiences-r is 
fundamentally important in designing the curriculum for migrant children, 
youth, and adults at all school levels, for so much that the central culture 
takes for granted is strange, unknown, or insignificant to these people. 

This does not mean that the curriculum necessarily should be either 
simpler or less sophisticated than that offered to other learners, only that 
it should be adapted to the interest and lives of the pupils. It is impossible 
to estimate what any person can learn until his previous experience and" values 
are understood and taken into account. 

5. MASTERY OF ENGLISH. Schools should provide systematic instruction in the 
English language, both for children who speak another language and for 
those who speak non-standard English. 



Opportunity for people living in America lies in an English-speaking world. 
Mastery of standard English is prerequisite to full acceptance and effective 
functioning in that world, as well as, to education itself. 

Because so many migrant children start school speaking no English or 
speaking with extremely limited vocabularies, it is vital to their future 
success that they be given as much opportunity and special help as possible 
at the beginning. This is one of the reasons for the importance of 
pre-school programs and kindergartens. It must be reraembeeed that a large 
number of migrant children spend their out-of-school lives in Spanish-speaking 
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homes and groups; because they have so little practice with English, compared 
with children who live an English-speaking environment, these children will 
continue to need special help with language through the primary and intermediate 
grades and even through high school. Even though they learn to read fluently- 
at least to say the words fluent ly-meanings are likely to be improvised or 
even inaccurate; this is easily understandable to most English-speaking adults 
who have studied a foreign language. 

The program for teaching English needs to be systematic, well-planned, and 
continued through high school and into the adult education program. All the 
advances which have been made in the past few years in the teaching of foreign 
languages for speaking as well as reading competence should be applied to the 
teaching of English; schools in migrant areas need, records, tape-recorders, films 
and all the other aids usually available for good foreign- language programs; 
the teaching staff needs to be large enough so that assistance can be given to 
individuals and small groups as needed. 

The educational needs of English-speaking children in the migrant group can 
be overlooked even more easily than those of children who speak another language 
The limited experiences of migrant living lead to limited vocabulary and ability 
to express ideas even where the basic language is English; in addition the use 
of dialect or non-standard English can be almost as handicapping as a strong 
accent or foreign speech patterns. The curriculum for these children and young 
people should include the learning of standard English patterns, continued 
and systematic enrichment of vocabulary in connection with all subjects and 

experiences, and both guidance and opportunity for building expressive power 
in the use of language. 

6. VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE AND EDUCATION. Schools should lead directly to Improved 

vocational opportunities for members of migrant families. 

For people who live as precariously as migrant agricultural workers. 










opportunity for better paid and regular employment is one of the most important 
contributions education can make. The connection between school and a better 
job can be direct, both from the standpoint of school planning and in the 
view of the migrant family. 

? Increased mechanization is continually reducing the need for migrant labor, 

and this trend can be expected to continue. In some parts of the state where 
large numbers of migrant workers once were employed, there now are practically 
none, partly as the results of expanding urban settlements and partly because of 
almost complete mechanization. In other areas year-round farm employment is open 
to the more capable, better- trained workers. Some of the agricultural migrants 
will find their opportunity in better farm jobs, others in work of an entirely 
difffirfint character; in either case schools should be helping these people 
and their children to prepare for new kinds of employment. 

From the first grades, this vocational objective of schools in migrant 
areas should be clearly in view for both teachers and migrant families. As young 
children study their communities, their attention should be directed to the 
many ways people earn a living and to the abilities and training needed. This 
Exploration of vocational possibilities should continue through all school 
levels. Direct training for jobs should be provided in high school and adult 
education, with first-rate facilities and programs, and learnings that are 
immediately applicable in the employment field. The programs offered and the 
Vocational counseling made available should be based on current studies of 
employment opportunity and actual on-the-job requirements; the training program 
should be accompanied by a job placement service^ both youth and adult trainees. 

Work experience programs and continuation education should be developed 
more widely, with special adjustments made so that young people who need to work 
can also continue their studies. 

Every effort should be made to see that young people in migrant families 
do not settle for vocational goals which are lower than they are capable of 
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acCAiningi it is the responsibility of schools to see that they have every 
opportunity possible for continuing with their education, through scholarships, 
stusidies, or any other means which can be devised, and that if it is necessary 
for them to leave school before their objective is attained they be helped to 
work out a long-term plan for completing their preparation. 

7. BETTER LIVING, School programs should assist migrant people to deal *?ith 
problems of daily life under camp conditions and to develop the skills 
and knowledge needed for better living. 



With both parents at work in the fields, young people and older boys and 
girls often carry a great deal of family responsibility. Under these conditions 
schools can plan exceptionally useful and meaningful instruction in all 
phases of practical living. Health and safety programs should center about the 
actual conditions of camp living, giving boys and girls immediate help in 
carrying out their responsibilities for themselves and for younger members of 
their families. Instruction in nutrition and careful shopping can lead to 
immediate and valuable Improvements in daily living. Help with grooming; 
selecting, making, and caring for clothing; and taking care of children are 
all useful, both for young people and indirectly for the education of families 
and improved standards of living. Both boys and girls should learn to use 
common tools and make simple repairs. 

Migrant families have great need for programs of physical education and 
school-connected recreation to improve health and physical fitness, to provide 
resources for constructive use of leisure time, and to bring about contacts to 
reduce their isolation. 

Schools should also offer instruction for adults of the family during 
the evening, on week-ends, and at other times when they are not working. Sew- 
ing rooms, shops, and other facilities needed for a good educational program 
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for children and youth should be used to the maximum, providing opportunity for 
adult learning and community activity. 

3. KINDERG^TEN AIJD PRE* SCHOOL PROGRAMS. Young children of migrant families 
should have opportunity to attend kindergarten and pre-school programs. 



A strong start is the best opportunity a school can provide for a child. 
Young children from migrant familes are usually handicapped in a number of 
ways; in language developement , in experiences and concepts, in self-confidence, 
in ability to relate to other people, and in ways of behaving which are 
different from the cultural patterns of other children. In good kindergarten 
and pre-school programs, they can take a long step toward overcoming these 
handicaps before they start the first grade. 

Such opportunity to modify early experiences is most effective at 3 to 5 yen 
of age because this is the period of most rapid growth in both language skills 
and concept developement. Moreover, the effects of early deprivations are cumula- 
tive If they are left unmodified. Children who start school with a language hand- 
icap, for instance, are almost certain to meet difficulty as they start to 
read;with a reading handicap, they have difficulty with all other learnings 

which depend on reading; when school becomes a struggle; it is soon and thank- 
fully given up. 

Classes and»groups for young children must be kept small if they are to 
useful at all, well trained teachers, in sufficient number, are essential. 

If a program for young children is to achieve these important objectives, the 
professionals in charge must be highly skillful and have the opportunity to 
relate directly to individual children. 

Health conditions of children should be checked and correction started 
as part of pre-school programs. One of the most significant contributions 
of such programs can be the Involvement of parents in their children's 
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successful growth, starting with their concern for good health and continuing 
through observation of other aspects of child development. A successful colla- 
boration between home and sehool can be established here which may continue through 
out the child's educational career. 
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INDIVIDUALIZED LEARNING PROGRAMS. School programs for migrant 
youth should be based ontthe individual needs of each pupil. 



children and 




Beacusa of their fragmented school experiences, migrant children and youth 
vary even more widely than other pupils in accontplishment and needs for instruc- 
tion in language developement ,, reading, arithmetic and other skills. Every 
school in the migrant areas should have a practical, easily administered program 
for properly assessing the educational status and needs of each entering pupil. 
His instructional plan then should be developed specifically on the basis of 
these findings. Any other procedure must be a waste of time for both pupil and 
school, a waste which neither can afford. 



This type of Individualized instruction, which pinpoints the learning needs 
and provides help and practice specifically focused on that need, often can be 
carried on within a class situation, provided classes are small and materials 
varied and plentiful. In addition, tutorial instruction should be provided 
for pupils who need more assistance, preferably instruction by specially trained 
teachers, and if this is not possible, by other tutors working under the super- 
vision and direction of a competent specialist. 

Personalized instruction is at least as important as individualized in- 
struction. Many teachers who have worked individually with pupils find that the 
personal attention and relationship in the situation seem to be as effective 
as the actual instruction. Migrant children are likely to lead annonymous 
lives; to be known as Raphael, an individual in whose problems the teacher is 
interested, instead of "you there in the blue sweater" may be the most 
important educational therapy the school can provide. The role of teacher 
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Because the range of experiences available to migrant families is narrow, 
their understandings, interests and abilities are frequently underdeveloped. 

These are the basic materials of which education is made; if migrant children 
and young people are to realize their potential, schools must provide exper- 
iences and activities to compensate in some degree for earlier deprivation. 

There should be opportunity to explore in many directions, to build background, 
to accumulate concepts, to express ideas in many forms, to try themselves out 
in a wide variety of situations. 

First-hand contacts are important; study trips to significant places, 
opportunity to meet and talk with interesting adults in the community, attend- 
ance at concerts and other community events, observing industrial processes. 
Schools should have a wealth of study materials; films, photographs, reproductions 
of painting, records, science collections and equipment, books, newspapers, and 
magazines. Libraries should be excellent; they should be open long hours, 
before and after school, evenings, and on Saturdays in areas where the people 
would have access to them; pupils should, of course, be able to check books out 
to take home. 

The school program should provide many opportunities for expressive activity 
a wide variety of art projects; dramatizations and programs; orchestras, bands, 
choruseSj, and other musical groups, school newspapers and magazines; much dis- 
cussion, speaking, and writing; observing, collecting, organizing, and experi- 
menting in relation to science and social studies. 
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11. SECONDARY EDUCATION, All migrant youth should be able to obtain a high-school 
education. 



No real opportunity, either for self development or for economic advancement 
is available unless the young people of migrant familes are able to obtain a 
high-school education. It should be the responsibility of every school district 
to make high-school attendance readily accessible and practicable for this 
mobile group. It is vital that secondary schools explore every possibility for 
flexible scheduling and other adjustments which may be needed to solve the 
complex problems involved; mid-semester transfers, need for young people to work, 
special help to overcome deficiencies in preparation, and others. 

Elementary and secondary schools should collaborate to assist and encourage 
young people to make the transition to high school; graduation from elementary 
school is still very often the culmination of the migrant youth's education. 
Especially attention needs to be given to orientation and counseling during the 
last year in elementary school, with frequent visits to the high school so that 
boys and girls know the campus and something about the program available and 
are acquainted with some teachers and other young people. Even if they are in 
another district when school opens, the idea of attending high school will be 
familiar and they will have some knowledge as to the procedures involved. 

12. ADULT EDUCATION. Programs of adult education should be available to 
migrant families. 



A major need is to involve adults in the education of their children. 

Without parental support and encouragement, most young people will not be able 
to overcome th^ ..lany difficulties which stand in the way of regular and con- 
tinued school attendance. Where parents can be involved in actual decision- 

\ 

making roles, as in the planning for pre-school programs, their advice is of giieat 
value in making the programs practical and useful. 
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Such involvement in their children's education is often "he first step 
in encouraging adults to seek further education for themselves. The general 
level of education in this group is very low, and past experience with school has 
often been frustrating and unhappy. But when adults see the opportunity that is 
being made available to their children, they sometimes respond with great 
interest to an extended program of practical adult education. Every elementary 
school which serves migrant families should be a center for classes adults want 
And will attend, including such courses as literacy, English, preparation for 
Citizenship, industrial arts, homemaking, crafts, child growth and development. 
Counsel of the migrant groups should be sought in establishing these courses 
and in giving direction to them. 

Opportunity should also be made available for adults to obtain vocational 
counseling and instruction directly related to actual job openings; high schools 
should work closely with community representatives of agriculture and industry 
in planning such programs, and when this is advisable, in obtaining the use of 
facilities outside the school for the training. 

13. CONTINUITY IN THE EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM. Schools which educate migrant chi^jren 
and youth need to improve cooperative planning and communication for greater 
opportunity in their education. 



The education of migrant pupils is made up of fragments, too often a 
patchwork with great gaps or wasteful overlapping. Transfer of records or 
Information between schools is sketchy or non-existent, and each new school 
must start the educational process again the best way it can. Pupils who do 
well with schoolwork are able to fit into the new situation and progress, even 
though they may miss important learnings, but those who need special help are 
likely to fall further and further behind. 
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Solving this problem Is complex, and difficult, as schools in the migrant 
areas know from much experience in trying to improve the situation. Since 
the families employed at any one stop seldom move along the same route, 
neither mobile schools or transfer information can accompany the group; what 
is needed is widespread collaboration among the many schools involved. 

Such collaboration should extend beyond transfer of data to educational plan- 
ing, to coordinate programs, methods, materials, and even philosphy in much 
the same fashion as this is done within a large school. One of the problems in 
the past has been a lack of any central staff for coordination; each school has 
been so busy just keeping up with pressing demands that no bne has had either the 
time or the assignment to work with the total situation. Certainly this kind 
of planning needs to be statewide; even better would be an Interstate project 
or agency, as extensive as the migrant stream. 

Coordination needs to take place between various levels of education as 
well as among schools at the same level. High schools and elementary schools 
do not always work together closely for smooth articulation and planning of 
the program as a continlous uni: even within the same geographic area; with the ne 
pre-school programs being established by other agencies, it will be important to 
maintain close working relations between this segment and the kindergarten and 
elementary school programs. 

14. SUFFICIENT SPECIALIZED PERSONNEL. Fundamental to a good program is a 

sufficient number of teachers and other personnel trained in the special 
requirements of the recommended program. 



Recruiting, a — and other personnel has always been a 

problem in the many remote and rural areas where migrant people attend school. 



more Important for attracting and holding high quality personnel is professional 
satisfaction; the opportunity to do significant and first-rate work; availability " ' 




Good housing and adequate salaries should be basic provisions. Perhaps even 
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of facilities, materials, and support for the program; recognizition $nd appre- 
ciation for their contribution; involvement in decision-making and in establish* 
ing educational improvements. 

Because of the need for small classes and supplementary individual instruc- 
tion, the personnel needs will always be relatively large. To assist teachers, 
districts will need to explore every avenue for additional aides; parents, qlder 
children, community volunteers, and other non-professional and semi-professional 
helpers who can take care of non- teaching responsibilities or actually assist 
with tutoring under close supervision. 

The classroom program needs to be supplemented with many auxiliary ser- 
vices and with adequate personnel. Principals should be both efficient admini- 
strators and knowledgeable instructional leaders. An instructional supervisor 
or consultants should be readily available to work directly with teachers to 
analyze problems, to make recommendations, to obtain materials, and to help 
in establishing programs. Attendance and child welfare personnel should be 
provided to make immediate and direct contact with new families as they move 
into the area, helping children to enter school with as little loss of time 
as possible. Nurses are needed to check and care for health needs. Every school 
in the migrant areas should have a cafeteria, providing a nutritious lunch and 
even breakfast where children come to school hungry. Counselors, social workers, 
psychologists, physicians, and other specialists should bs available as needed. 

Special training programs should be established for all these people 
who work with migrant families, both intensive workshops and courses during school 
vacation periods and in-service activities during the school year. Teacher^ 
woifking in these situations need many specific techniques to enable them to 
realize the school's goals for the educational program; they also need deep 
insight into the cultures of their pupils as well as, exceptional understanding 
of child growth and development. Such a program of continued study serves 
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Loth to improve the school and to bring about the increased professional rewards 
which hold teachers ' in ' the program. 

15. ADEQUATE FACILITIES AND EQUIPMENT. Schools in the migrant areas should be 
supplied with the facilities and equipment needed for the recommended 
program. 



The educational program for migrant children, youth, and adults requires 
more classrooms and other building space, equipment, and materials than are 

t 

needed in schools where the educational needs are not so great. Adequate pro- 
visions have been difficult to obtain, chiefly because they are needed for only 
part of the school year. Special subsidies should be made available to provide 
these facilities, and every possibility should be explored for ways in which 
books, equipment, and other facilities can be shared by districts which serve 
migrant populations at different times of the year. 

16. FLEXIBILITY IN EDUCATIONAL ARRANGEMENTS. New ways for organising and 
implementing educational programs should be developed. 



Both by custom and by law, certain school patterns have become fixed. 

These standard patterns probably work fairly well for standard situations, 
but more flexible arrangements would greatly facilitate the education of 
migrant people. Certainly customs and legal limitations need to be questioned 
whenever they impede educational solutions. Is there any reason why school has 
to be held Monday to Friday? Why not Saturday? Does the school day need to 

T 

be 9 to 4 o'clock, or for any other standard period of time? Could the school 
day sometimes be the school evening instead? Would a summer school period 
be more useful than a summer vacation? Could some way be developed to use more 
teacher aides to supplement professional personnel? Do high-school requirements 
have to be in terms of semester units? Might high-school and adult programs be 
organized for long hours during intensive periods of time rather than ppread out 
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dvjer i sieniistQr oc a year? Such ^rpbing. questions need to be atl|(ed^ cqnatAnfly 
as a basis for inventions to make educational opportunity more, wideiyr'ayailrlable 
to the migrant group. 

17. SUPPLEMENTARY FINANCING. Additional finances need to be made available 
for educating migrant children, youth, and adults. 

" t ' * ' ■ ? ; . , ' ' • " ' ' ' ' ' ' ' ~ ^ • 

The educational program suggested here is expensive and will require that 
additional funds be made available to district which educate migrant people. 
Responsibility for providing equal educational opportunity for this group does 
not belong to any one local area, but is a joint responsibility which should be 
supported on a wide base. Planning for the future must include a system 
of regular, continuing finance from state and/or federal sources. 












